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• I AM w** sitting hv the rn«d*id* on the 

I I body of hit dead hnr*s, disconsolately 

* -* wiping hi* grimy f h. r 

The trail run straight a* n line orW 

the burning sand between the little 
railway station, a whit© apot glittering against 
the blue mountains on the south, sod the oasis 
of Prog Tanks, a smudge of grayish-green trem¬ 
bling in the best waves on the northern horiaon. 

Tho heavy ore wagons in their daily journeys 
had worn the trail belmv the level of tho ad¬ 
jacent plain, and had covered it with a thick 
cushion of powdery dust. Half a mile away a 
playful little whirlwind had picked up some of 
this dust and had carried it merrily over the 
desert until, wearying of its plaything, it re¬ 
turned to the road, and, stopping over the man 
who aat there, allowed its burden to settle slow¬ 
ly upon him. The day wm hot. The dust dung 
to the man’s face, and aa he vainly tried to mb 
it off, he cursed it and the country and his luck. 

Crawling along the road, near the station, wn* 
a black speck, which probably was a freight 
team, hut it was at least four miles away, mid 
could not come up for an hour yet. Htill, there 
was nothing to do but to wait, and Sain cursed 
Again os, rising, he slipjied the bridle off tho 
head of his horse and began to unrinch the sad¬ 
dle. Tho big wooden stirrup, held down by the 
weight of the carcass. required a strong pull to 
free it, hut nt last it came, and, removing the 
►addle blanket. Sum hung it on the tree-like 
trunk of a snjunrro cactus, so that it threw a 
patch of gray shadow on the brilliant sand. Then 
he sat down in the shade to wait for the ex¬ 
pected wagon. But it was not a wagon—he could 
see that now--but a horseman with a pack-ani¬ 
mal. coming along at the prairie jog which looks 
so slow and rovers so much ground. 

The Arabian proverb which says that In the 
desert no man meets a friend is true in a measure 
of Arizona. For a while Sam watched the ap¬ 
proaching traveler warily; then with a grunt of 
satisfaction he sprang to hia feet, aa tho horse¬ 
man drew near enough to be seen distinctly, 
and stepped out into the middle of the trail, 
having his hat. 

Tho other, raising his right arm in answer, put 
his mount into a canter and rode up to where 
Sam was standing. 

“Say, Pete,” cried Sam, when the nods of, 
greeting had passed. "Tin up against a stand¬ 
still. Broke his leg in a badger hole and had 
to shoot him. Couldn’t you lift me on to Frog I 
Tanks?" 

Pete dismounted and began easting loose the 
topes which bound the park to the aparejo. “Sad¬ 
dle up," he said, aa tho bundles rolled on the 
ground. “Well divide the plunder and pack it 
between us. It isn’t much." 

“Bound for the weddin'. ain’t you, Pete?’ 
asked Sam, tugging at his girth. 

Pete nouacd. ‘‘Carlo sent over and asked me," 
lie replied as he mounted. 

"That’s good.’’ said Sam. “You don’t want 
to miss it. Tt’s the first weddin’ Frog Tanka 
ever had, and Carlo’s humpin’ himself to do 
it up in shape. And then it ain’t many weddin’* 
that runs a dark horse in the pair.” 

“Dark horse? What do you mean? Haven’t 
they decided on the bride yet?" inquired Pete, 
puzzled. 

Sam swung into his saddle. “Oh, ye*,” he 
said; “bride’s all right enough. She Highjolly’* 
w idder—" 

“Widow?" interrupted Pete quickly. 

“Yep. He’s dead. Never come back to deny 
it. anyhow. You know she was one of those 
high-toned greasers what owns the big Spanish 
grant over Tio Juana way—Cartina, their name 
is. She was old Cortina's daughter. Always 
dead queer, they say. an’ when Highjolly comes 
along, she ketches him up an’ marries him. 
Old Cartina was dead sore an’ wouldn’t have 
nothin’ more to do with her. Then there was a 
cowboy on the ranch—a greaser, too, I reckon— 
and he was sorer than any because the girl had 
shook him, an’ ro he starts in to shoot holes in 
llighjolly, but Highjolly and the girl they skips, 
an’ bimeby they turns up in Frog Tanks. High- 
jolly ain’t his real name. Don't know what that 
is. He’s an A rab.” 

“Greek,” said Pete. 

“Greek, then," replied Sara. “Ifa all the same. 
But bow’d you know?" 

Pete looked uneasy and shifted in his saddle. 
"Knew Highjolly and the cow puncher long ago, 
before I came in these ports," he said. “The 
puncher wasn't a greaser. White man. Fool, 
too. Go on." 

“Highjolly’* head has always been busted about 
tuem humpbacked mules. I reckon," Sam con-1 
tinued. "He fetched ’em into the country. Likely 
you know." 

“Fetched what into the country?” asked hiB 
companion. “What are you talking about?” 

“Humpbacked mules. Camels. They call 
that mo*’ gener'ly here. Gov’ment had ’em to 
pack mails an’ things, but the malpai rock cut 
their feet up, an’ the Southern Pacific came 
through, so they wasn’t much good, an’ they 
turned ’em loose. Jlighjolly, he brung ’em here, 
an’ he was bosa camel puncher while they lasted. 
That's what made me say he was an A-rab. 

A rabs goes with camels. They sent some to 
Australia or s’mother seaport, but there’* a big 
gang of ’em left, jus’ loafin' round the desert, 
here, havin’ colts. Highjolly was always tryin’ 
ter rotin’ 'em up. Big money in ’em, he says, 
an' he’d win u grub stake somehow and then 
park up them three burros er hiB an' light out. 
Gone mos’ all the time. He said that once in 
six months or so, when they had to fill up on 
water, the camels used ter hit Frog Tanks be¬ 
fore ’twas settled, an' now they have ter go by, 
f.ir cr near, to get to the Gila. So he brung hi* 
wife there, au’ then he wanted ter go cameling, 
but she kicked He couldn't raise enough fer 
a grub stake, an’ she wouldn't give up no dust, 
no they pulls hair about, it considerable. Heard 
’em once-it was great. Well, one day he dig* 
up 6oine silver she’s cached and skips, swear iu 
lie's stay away till he come bark ridin* a camel. 
He never come back. One of hi* burro* did, 
though, with an empty canteen on hia back. An' 
now the widder’* hooked another chump. That’* 
all." 

“Who is he?’’ inquired Pete. 


an’ go patttn’ gravel acrora tho desert himself, 

do you." 

"No,” answered Pete reflectively. “No, T don t 
suppose he would. But I’m sorry he’s gone 
I had some laismera with him. About some 
sh—horaea.” 

" 'Twasn’t him, was it, that—” Sam began, 
hut Pete interrupted him. 

"Who's that roming from over beyond the 
rise- see the duet?" 

A short distance In front of the two men an 
other trail, hidden almost to the point of junc 
tion by a ridge of basalt, rock, joined the one 
on which they were traveling. Over the t<»p 
of this ridge flonfed a cloud of dust, which, 
together with a faint, rattle of loose spokes and 
worn-out running gear, told of a wsgon slowly 
plodding along the concealed rood. A breath 
of sir wafted the impalpable powder in the same 
direction as that in which t.he team was going, 
so that the wagon was hidden by it. The equi¬ 
page swung into the main road ahead of the horse¬ 
men. a pillar of cloud, drawn by two diminutive 
bronchos. Som-looking animals they were, 
their graaa-bloated barrel* giving their bodies 
an nppearanoo of fatness much belied by their 
starved necks and legs. As they changed their 
course the dust drifted slowly aside, revealing 
in all it* poverty the hoxless skeleton of a wag¬ 
on. Its reach was broken, nml it sHgged in the 
middle. where it, lint! been clumsily mended with 
baling wire. The spokes remaining iii the wheels 
were secured, also with wire, to the parting 
felloes. Across the two beds a hoard hail been 
laid. A Urge bundle, wrapped in a dirty table 
doth of red-and-white cheek, was secured to the I 
after end of this hoard, while, balancing it, on \ 


ties of meat, saneel off ratin' lions© tables an’ 
*u«h. An’ that he 'bout Item’ married. Gives 
me a swift pain, that does.” 

“No lie, f think. " answered Pete. 

"No lie!” eritd Sam. “Oh, say! The widder’a 
locoed, maybe-think she is, myself—but Hog 
Johnson!” 

“She married Highjolly,” said Pete. 

“I know; hut Johnson's such a triflin' sort 
of a thief. See that bundle mi the back of hi* 
truck? Well, the tablecloth around that he got 
from soma ratin' house or other -Oils Rend, 
likely. But 1 don’t see how he worked it. He 
couldn't 's’ took it off the table. Swiped it 
when they hung it up to dry, maybe; but then 
they’d ’a’ been wnshin’ it, mi' that don't seem 
pmb’le neither." 

liost. In the abstract speculation thus opened, 
jogged on in silenco until, at last, the set¬ 
tlement wss reoehed. 

Frog Tanks wu receiving its guests. 

The corral on the edge of tho desert was 
parked with horses. Mnnv more were picketed 
in the open, greedily crojiping the rich grass 
of the oasis, or munched their barley out of 
great six-horse wagons, to the wheels of which 
they were tied, while their dusty harness lay 
•trewn on the ground about them. 

In tho middle of the r*usi\ on the highest point 
of t.he saloon-linnd trail which cut it. in halves, 
stood the Cowboy’s Best dance hull, faced ori 
the other side by the Monte Carlo. In front of 
these resorts the tnore select portion of the guests 
ivere assembled, crowding the earth-floored veran¬ 
das even to the gravelly trail, it was a variegat¬ 
ed crowd. There were ranchers from along the 
Rio Gila, which lay many miles to the north; 


one of the faro tables, leaned indolently against I "Is he goin’ down ter see ’f the widde'll back 
one of the cottonwood logs serving «s pillars of up Hog’s stiff?" Fete nndde again, 
the vqmnda. I shouldn’t wonder ft Johnson had told ihe 

As Pete dismounted in front of the saloon Carlo truth, after all, for this occasion only,” said the 
•lowly raised his big frame and stepped forward gambler. “You see. the widow got. Carlo to ssy 
to receive him. Both were men of few words, | ♦hat. the man would be treated well, whoever h« 


nd they greeted each other with the labored 
and cautious cordiality of rival though frienuiy 
power*. 

The two grrnt men entered the saloon and the 
crowd followed them. Perrin stepped up to Sam, 
who was holdinc the homes. 

“Howdy, Sam?” ha said. “How’re they cornin’? 
Fh? (’nine to help us marry off the widder? 
No? Maybe von're ihe he-fool to the outfit. 
How’s that? Manuel, yon Greaser, come here.” 

The swarthy Mexican slouched up, «nd taking 
the norses led them away as Sam returned Per 
rin’s greeting and that, of the gambler. 

“No,” lie said. "1 ain’t the he-fool. S’pose the 
widder ain't give it out yet who thcr noble an' 
high-minded chroma is?” 

"No. she’s kept it dark up to date," replied 
the gambler. “He’ll have to show up »oon, 
though, or it’ll he a ringlo-barrelled wedding; it 
coinc* off at eight, and it’s nearly sundown now 
'I acre's going to be a feed nfterwarda and n 
dance, ©ports to-morrow." 

i«,h? v«*> Ropin’. Racin’. That's right," 

chirped Perrin. 

jx>ook here,” said Sam. “Pete an’ me was 
cornin’ up here just, now, an’ we ketched up with 
Hog Johnson. He’s cornin’ here." The gambler 
smiled incredulously, and Sam saw the smile. 

lie was enniin’ here as fast as he eould lick 
them lask-helli'ed skeletons er his into pullin 
him,"Sam repeatedly impressively. “More’n that, 


L j#*®* 



the other extremity sat. the driver, relentlesely 
curling a blucksnuke whip around the prominent 
backbones of hi* pair. It was Hog Johnson’s 
outfit, and the two men eyed it with surprise. 
The trail led only to Frog Tanks, and Frog Tanks, 
one would think, was the last place where Hog 
Johnson would care to go. 

The hoofs of the ridden horses fell noiselessly 
on the soft sand, so that the two men were 
abreast of the driver before the driver became 
aware of their presence. 

"Good-mawnin’,” he said, in a high-pitched 
nasal whine, like that of the lower order of 
Mexican. “Boun' foh the weddin’, ain’t ynh? 
I’ll see yuh tlieah.” 

“Well I guess you ain’t huntin' no weddin' at 
Frog Tanks," said Sam. “You're playin' close 
on that burg. It ain’t a healthy place for no 
man to hit after he gets a time-limit tip to 
dust, like you did." 

“It was a mistake—a dead mistake—that theah. 
It was. Carlo know* it. An’ he's invited me 1 
theah, jus’ now. ^ Cain’t get 'long without I'm f 
tliean. nohow. No. Not if they 'low to have I 
a weddin'." 

“Sure." observed Sam sarcastically, 
the bride, ain't you?” 

"No," returned Johnson, turning his flabby 
face to Sam and grinning leeringly. “I ain't 
the bride, but the he paht ah the outfit, I reckon, 
'bout hits me.” 

“You was always a liar. Hog Johnson, an’ 
always a fool," said Sam, looking disgusted; 
“but you must be a bigger fool than ever if 
you think I’m a-gonter swaller a stiff like that. 
If ther’ was any way fer me ter clean my gun 
afterward^, I’d push the top er your putty head 
in with the bar’l." 

. Without waiting for a reply, Fam spurred on, 
but his companion stopped him. 

“Hold on, Sam Johnson, you say you're going 
our way. Take these two packs on to Frog 
Tank*. I know everything that’* in them, you 
know." He glanced significantly, ns he spoke, 
at the bundle on the wagon. “Pay you for 
hauling them when we get there." He begun 
unfastening the pack that was fastened to his 
saddle, and motioned Sain to do likewise. 

“I d’want no pay," whined Johnson. “What 
d'yuh think I’d take foh that? 


Eats rtf g his ntght Am m msntx. hf 'Kov e uPTfrwHEgg sm tws S7AtipWG\ 


"Anything in sight that you could,” said Pete. pany. 


foremn and bosses from the mines, still farther 
away; cowboys, with their fuces tanned to much 
the 6anie color as their leather ch&pp&rejos, stip¬ 
pling the sod with their high boot-heels; Mexican 
vaqueros of the better sort, their gaudy costumes 
and silver-trimmed hats making spots of bright 
color in the throng. 

Away from this aristocratic centre the cos¬ 
tumes became dirtier and less complete, until at 
the little adobe drinking-booths,which .crowded off 
the edge of the oasis, stood on the desert itself, 
the men who quarreled over their mescal were 
sandal-shod Greasers of the lowest type, removed 
but little by blood and instinct from the lithe 
Apaches who stalked silently among the com- 


contemptuously. “And you say you’re going to 
marry Inez Cartina. Good Lord! Ready, Sam? 
C’-ome on." 

‘Sav, Pete,” said Sam, after they were once I 


From the Monte Carlo came the hum of voices, 
the clanking of helled spurs, and the rattle of 
chips on tho table. Knthtoncd in liis hide-seated 
onair, in front of the saloon. King Chrlo, the 


more on their way. “you want to look into the disputed ruler of Frog Tank", held hi* court. 


packs when you get ‘cm again. Hog Johnson's 
a thief—a pikin’ thief; he hasn't, got the sand 
fer nothin’ else. Swipes juglets er liniment (hot- 


Behind him stood the nervous terrierlike figure 
of Billy Perrin, the constable, one .of Carlo’s two 
principal henchmen. The other, a dealer from 


he's the one what’s a-gonter marry the wiader.” 

if Sam had counted upon astonishing his hear¬ 
ers, he was disappointed. The statement was too 
absurd: thev were merely incredulous. 

“Why, Sam, you musn’t take anything John¬ 
son says for fair," said the gambler. “He’d lie 
just for the fun of it." 

“Thought he’d found a mark, no? Reckon 
he had, too. Ain’t that right?” chuckled Perrin 

“No, it ain’t right," answered Ram with some 
heat. “I thought it was a bluff, first off, an' 
wanted to beat him up fer chuckin’ it. But he’s 
cornin’ here, an’ he wouldn’t never dare do that 
without Carlo’s say-so. Jus’ tell Carlo, an’ see 
what ho says. But, say, Pete must ’a’ put him 
on.” 

As Sam spoke Carlo strode from the saloon- 
door, his big body completely screening Pete, who 
was behind him. The King's dark face seemed 
to have grown darker from the anger behind it. 
The crowd opend to let him through, and when 
he struck off down the trail no one followed him. 

“Did you tell him?" asked Bam, edging close 
to Pete. Pete nodded. 


was, but. who he was •ho wouldn't tell. Said 
we’a co him when tho time caino. If the bride¬ 
groom really i* Johnaon, that explains it all. 
She knew Gorlo’d never go back on his word." 

“I’d rather have Carlo go on’ sc© tho widder 
than me jus’ now,” ohserved Ham. “Hhc’a a cau¬ 
tion to cats when her hack’s up. She always 
gets m.td when she’s scared, an’ she'n scared now 
fer fair, Manuel says. She's afraid that. High 
jolly’ll com© lwick after her, or sen’ his ghost, er 
•unthin’." , 

“Wish he would," said Pete. Sam looked a 
question. 

"I had a little business with him," Peto ex¬ 
plained, "about, some horse*.” 

“Horses? Eh?” chuckled Perrin maliciously. 
“Ono horse. No? Mare. Only two legs. Ain’t 
that right?" 

Peto turned. Hia faro was not good to see, and 
hia hand twitched. Perrin still laughed, lmt. tho 
laugh was forced, and he sidled nervously away 
until ho stood ben in d Ham. 

“Here comes Carlo," he said, glnd to change 

the subject, 

Aa Perrin spoke tho great man appeared around 
the corner of the saloon, looking perplexed and 
troubled. He sank heavily into hi« hide-seated 
chair and mopped his face with a handkerchief 
of red silk, which ho took from the crown of his 
hat. For some time they waited vainly for him 
to speak. 

“Well, was Johnson’s bluff good?" asked Pete 
at. last. Carlo scowled ntid nodded. 

“Thought *o,” said Pete. 

Perrin buttled, with questions, to which Carlo 
only growled an inarticulate reply. Suddenly the 
King rose, and shifting hia chair so that it faced 
Pete he sat violently down again. 

"Look here," lie said. “Got to swaller John¬ 
son—we all have. 11c told it straight; T seen 
the widder. She’s tough. Tell the hoys, lie con- 
tinned, turning to the gambler. “Tell em not 
' to say nothing more about it to no one. I don t 
want to bear no more about it. IJow wo 11 take 
a consoler.” And followed by the crowd, ho 
went into the saloon. 

On a hillock a short distance from the trail 
stood Frog Tanks’ only public edifice. It Mas a 
rectangular, shedlike building, with a wide door 
nt one end. The walls Mere boarded, hut for a few 
feet above the ground, so that their upper part* 
consisted entirely of windows separated from each 
other only hy the pill"™ which supported the 
roof. The inside formed a single room. They 
called it the court-house, hut it served for all 
state occasions. Here the circuit judge held 
court; and very brief his sessions were, for Frog 
Tanks usually disposed of its criminal rases by 
the summary process of hanging the t hieves and 
warning the murderers to leave the country, 
while the civil cnacs wore generally attended to 
by the litigants themselves. Here a wandering 
evangelist preached, and as he preached had 
been murdered. Funerals were held hero, and 
dances. Here the wedding was to take place. 

The sudden darkness of those latitudes had 
come with sunset. The night was moonless, and 
the stars glowed brilliantly in their setting of 
velvety blue. The silence seemed emphasized by 
the faint sounds of revelry which came from the 
distant saloon, and by the sough of a rising 
wind that swept intermittently over the desert. 

Within the court-house, in the rear of the room, 
mss a low stage, about which some Mexican 
women moved to and fro, carrying smoky lan¬ 
terns by the light of which they were giving the 
finishing touches to a bank of the waxy, green 
branches of greaaewood behind the brazen crow 
that stood upon a high bench, draped and pressed 
into service as an altar. In the dim light, near 
the altar, stood the priest, the straight folds of 
his cassock merging into the darkness and depriv¬ 
ing of form t.he body it enfolded. The women 
having arranged the green boughs to their liking, 
the priest surveyed the decorations critically. 

“When the light fulls there the effect will he 
good." he said in Spanish, “and that is well, for 
many of those who will be present are heretics. 
Go now, and in the space of half iui hour bring 
the woman. Manuel,” he continued looking 
toward* the spark of a cigarette which glowed 
at intervals in the darkness, “tell Don Carlo* 
that all is now prepared; that the guests may 
come and with them the bridegroom.’’ 

The cigarette disappeared in the direction of 
the saloons; the women, with their lanterns, 
struck off towards the house of the widow. Tho 
priest stood in the doorway watching the light* 
hob away down the path. The wind was blowing 
a gale. It carried some of the clay-mixed Rand 
of the desert, came sweeping through the open 
windows and blurred the lights of the retreating 
lanterns. Re-entering, the padre dropped the 
canvas curtains, which were the only means of 
closing the windows, and tied the cords that 
fastened them to the sills. 

“Now soon they will be here," he said aloud, 
ns a gust of wind brought distinctly the shout* 
and laughter of the wedding guests, pouring out 
of the saloons. Then, going to tho doorless por¬ 
tal. he dropped the curtain that closed it and 
waited. ... . 

Frog Tanks filed up the path in a long, thin 
stream—Carlo and his guests, their broad som¬ 
breros set well back to shield their necks from 
the stinging sand, which now began to fly thickly. 

Within the courthouse a largo headlight lan¬ 
tern hung over the door. Its brilliant beam split 
the length of the roojo and threw a semicircle 
of light upon the green-backed altar, glittering 
on the crucifix and quenching the feeble light of 
the two candles which burned beside it. In the 


Strange Race of People Losing the Use of Their Legs 


m 


mm 


IN British Guiana, about 200 miles south 
of the capital, (Georgetown, there are 
to be found by the venturesome trav¬ 
eler a strange race of aborigines who 
are losing the use of their legs. Canoe 


“I ioiKiii. inav * mo iiucer jmn. nuoouj •——» -- 

but her, an’ she keep* it dead shady. Say* he's to treat with some high dignitary of another 


poeple these river folk* are termed by the In¬ 
dians and Creoles because of the strange life they 
i no in ne.' lunuucu revc. i . . , , . 

forgot. That’s the queer part. Nobody know*, lead; they wldom, if ever, itap upon except 


how's that now? Oh, yes; a noble an’ high 
minded man; only some duck's got it in fer 
him on a crooked lay an’ is givin’ him the go by, 
low down. That’* the tense of it. Say. Pete, 
bow’d it come you didn't know all this? Thought 
there wasn't u man for & hundred miles round 
that wasn't on.” 

Pete was gazing with great apparent interest 
ut a buzzard u-heeling about in the sky, and 
for tome time he made no reply. He was a 
small innn, with a handsome, aquiline face, from 
which the tan of an outdoor life was slowly 
lading. Iii* intense hatred of the Spariish-lndian 
Mexicans, 


tribe who will not approach them in their canoes. 

Descended from the Macusi, the aboriginal In- 
lian* of the Guiana*, and having intermarried 
with the savage blacks of the country, these 
canoe people ahow a strange blending of the lazy 
characteristics of the black* and the wiadom 
and craftiness of tba Indian. 


strong To the European palate these fish are 
anything but tempting. 

In the region of the Canoes the Dcmerara is 
dotted with innumerable small islands, upon 
which, at one time, these people built their huts. 


They are a race apart and the only civilized j husband. Can she but find an unguarded spot 


custom they seem to have adopted is monogamy 
Somewhere they picked up the phrase “A happy 
marriage” and they use it a* a form of greeting 
and of godspeed, not umong themselves, but to 


held their councils, planned their wars, perform-1 the Indians and’Creoles with whom they trade, 
cd their relijpoiu min, «nd in .hort turned into I w( , dding cwmon y j, » strange ono. 

village, m which dwelt the several tribe, of their Wh( , n tho hri[k „ chosen the suitor, with »« 

"rhe' i»l»ud.. however, could be made to yield ra “ y fri '“ d * « he ““ 

nothing but rank growths! there wa, no game *‘ rl 1“ her canoe and pays hia respect, pre- 

to be found on them; indeed, they were nothing -entlng her with a string of shark a teeth. II 

but ho much useless land and the Macusi were ' ^‘ U! du^ky swain finds favor in her eyes the ac- 

obliged to take to the river for their living, i tjw chain and pulls off in her canoe to 

They fished and they ate what they caught; they father in hi* craft, while the lover and bis 

speared the alligators and towed them to George- train glide away in tho opposite direction. 

, town, where they securod a fair price for the * whips the girl haa beeu courted by other 

- - - : .. bast specimens or else traded them in for to- lovers whom *he did not favor; if so, when aho 

They are the most ©killed navigator* in tne . Qr water lias accepted the string of shark’s teeth she is 

world and they know more stream lore than j^ tt | e j ltt | n t | u , #e failed to return ,akeD *'>’ her father to “Centro island’ and left 

could be learned in centuries by civilized nian. tn ,| ieir pr i m jtivd huts upon the islands. They there with food enough to appease her hunger 

The favorite haunts of these canoe people arc took UJ> theif abfM j e jn the t . ttnoeg on t j, e bosom while her sire goe* about collecting the rejected 

the tributaries ci the Demerara, one ut the, of the river w ), ich .uppR^ them with food and “uitora. These paddle their canoes to an island 

‘ ~ A - - - ■ - - • 'eight miles south of Contra Island, while the 

accepted suitor and hi* friends glide off to an- 


o.ari, and his propensity to shoot them when- 1 most famous rivers vt British Guiana; the- ^ rav ^’j other mean* of obtaining the few luxuries which 
ever they gave him an excuse, had earned him | er usually follows it* course from Georgetown to, their si|nple natU res craved, 
hi* nickname of “Greaser Pete,” while hi* mar J Akyma, o distance of a little le*a thuu one nun- ^ Canoe people are a peace loving race, not 

velou* skill with his pistols hud made him fa-1 dred miles. • | even warring among themaedves, and whenever 

uiou* even in that country- | The Demerara runs almost directly north auu, t j, e w |,ji e nian ha* approached them they have 


The buzzard had dwindled to u black speck and j south and i* navigable for ubout 160 mile*, the 
then disappeared. Fain had nearly forgotten las remaining 60 mile* ure broken hy whirlpool* and 
question. cataract* and are but seldom explored by white 

"1 Kupp<>*c it i» queer 1 hadn't heard,” said men- Here the canoe pople hold swa/, following 
Pete at last. their primitive custom*, which have seen little 

There ww another pause, again brbkcu by change in the passing of the centuries. 

Pete. “You’re sure you've got it ntraight about! The river bevond Akyma is a dirty yellow and 

llighjolly’* being dead, aren't you?" h«* askod i» much inhabited by sharks, alligator* and _ 

“Dead!” cried haiu. "Hay, you dou’t think eral varieties of ugly-looking fish, upon which apart from them aud with whom they frequently 
he'd send the burro back with the canteen (the Canoe people subsist aud grow sturdy and | C ome in coutact when they trade. 


treated hiiu fairly, carried him aui'ely over parts 
of the river *» dangerous that nouc but one boru 
and raised on the water could navigate them, 
and then thev have bade him “a happy marriage" 
aud glided back to the waters amoug their de¬ 
serted islands. They refuse to learn the white 
man's ways or to adopt the civilized customs of 
even the Indians and negroes liviug not 100 miles 


other island eight miles north of Centre 
Exactly at aunrise the two factiona pull out for 
Centre Island, upon which the girl, all eagerness 
aud excitement, utand* waiting their approach. 

Each rejected suitor ia allowed to be accom¬ 
panied by two friend*. Should tho men from the 
south island reach Centre first they take their 
stund beside the girl, spear* in baud, and en¬ 
deavor to keep the accepted suitor and his aides 
from landing. 

The girl is left in perfect freedom aud she 

run* from one part of the island to another. 
It is often her strategem which will* her her 


and send the signal to her lover, all is well. He 
swing* hi* canoe to the place, lift* tho maid 
aboard and amid the cheer* of even the fooled 
guard* the two pull off down the stream. That 
ends the marriage ceremony. The two live to¬ 
gether thereafter in harmony on the River De¬ 
merara, not knowing the meaning of divorce nor 
bigamy’. 

should tho opposing lovers guard the maiden 
on her island until sundown, she is then taken 
back to her father’s canoe, where she remains 
"the moon out," or until the first quarter of 
the next new moon. On the morning following 
this new moon the race is repeated us before de¬ 
scribed. The lover U given three chances, and 
then if he does not succeed he raupt join the 
band of rejected suitors iu guarding the maiden 
ou her island against the approach of the next 
favored wooer. 

Fifty years from now, if they keep to their 
present mode of living, these Canoe people will 
be a* strange a race a* can be fouud ou the face 
of tho globe. Due hundred years hence they 
will have completely forgotten how to walk. 

And these are the people who early in the 
eighteenth century were noted for their sure-foot- 
odues* and swiftness iu traveling forest land*. 
They were proud of their power* us wood folk 
sud guide*, and they hud a strange fashion of 
bandaging their logs, tightly, ju*t below the knee 
and above the ankle, so aa to produce a large 
calf. 

That was when they dwelt inland, before the 
Hu non*, a warring tribe, drove them from the 
forests of Guiana to the Island* of the {Surinam 

and Demerara Rivera. 


| sHrem of light, nrar the improvised chancel, 
cltaira had been placed for t'arlo, and for Pete, 
In* prinr-ipai gnrat. 

i ^ wedding party mm© in, some of them 
genuflecting aa they entered, but. all, aa though 
by a tacit understnnding, avoided ihe path of 
I'gnt, stood in packed maaac* at the aide* of the 
room, leaving * broad aialo in the centra. Even 
C arlo removed hia chair from the illuminated 
*pneo. Behind him, disregarding the vacant seat, 
•food Pete. From hia station beside the altar 
gravely observed tho entering throng. 

There was a movement and a low shuffling of 
feet a* the crowd settled it-aelf to quiet, outside 
the brilliant path, and therefore in darkneas, 
«»ve where tho faint reflected light dimly out¬ 
lined a prominent figure here Anil there, or wa< 
caught by the metal of a pistol-butt protruding 
from the holster on its owner’s hip. The padre 
raised a hand, and two women. cArrying basket* 
filled with candles, enlered And walked up tho 
aisle, distributing the candle* among the wedding 
guest* until nil were supplied. Stepping into the 
aisle, the priest took tho randies of the men on 
each side of him, lighted them nt. those which 
were burning on the altar nnd handed them back. 
From those others were lighted, end the light 
wa* passed from man to men. One flame after 
another blazed, sank, nnd rose again; the dark- 
non* nt. t-ho sides of the. room gradually lifted, 
until at last only the glittering eye of the lantern 
showed that though unseen it* beam still wa* 
there, and the ronrL-houao wa* aglow with a dis¬ 
tributed light Hint made tho shadows faint nnd 
grnv and brought out in minute detail the tnnued 
fare* and rough dresses nguinst their background 
of ran van, l>onrda, and studding. 

The sand drove against the side of the build 
ing with a roar that, drowned the shrieks of the 
w-ind. The curtain* bellied and tugged nt their 
fastening*, nnd the lights would gutter nnd purr 
a.*, from time to lime, a puff harder than the 
rest would make the joists and Afters groan like 
the timber* of a laboring ship at sea. 

A thick-growing scrub of mesquit protected the 
entrance to the court-house. The door curtain 
M-as thrust aside. All the company, except Pete, 
■who stored straight before him, turned towards 
the door as Johnson, blinking in the bright light, 
stepped over the sill. For a moment ho stood 
as though irresolute; then moved with slouching 
shoulder* and nervous walk towards the altar 
In a desultory u-ay he had washed from his face 
the dust of the journey, but his skin retained the 
yellow, powdery look that characterized it. He 
wore an uneasy and conciliatory smile, and sought 
to hide liis embarrassment by inserting into hi* 
month from time to time bit* of something 
which he took from the pockets of hia linen 
duster. As lie reached the chancel he glanced 
over hi* shoulder at the doorway, outside of 
which fluttering gmvns could dimly be seen. 
One of them, a little apart from the rest, was 
white. 

For a moment the storm hushed, and the si¬ 
lence was startling. Suddenly a scream, shrill 
and full of terror, rang through the room; and 
a* though the scream had summoned it, a mighty 
gust swept over the oasis. The building rocked 
and gave; a curtain behind the altar flapped loose 
and. by a frenk of the wind, closed again and for 
an instant held. Pete sprang forward, liis face 
white nnd working with rage. A blast, still 
mightier than the last, drove by. There wa* an¬ 
other scream, rising high above the voice of the 
storm. Several curtain* were torn loose and van 
ished. Every candle went out instantly, and 
the beam from the great lantern Bprang into 
bright prominence again. It fell on Grease’- 
Pete, who, with pistol drawn, stood crouched 
as though for a spring; upon the terrified priest, 
staring with wide eyes at the window behind the 
altar, where, in the full glare of light, there ap¬ 
peared the ungainly head of a camel, framed in 
a halo of flying sand. Close beside it there was 
a human face, dark of akin and glaring malig¬ 
nantly. For an instant only the two were there, 
then they vanished into tho howling storm. 

With a bound Pete reached the window, laid 
one hand on the sill, and, vaulting over it^ dis¬ 
appeared. A flash, showing rusty red, winked 
rapidly three times. The reports More carried 
away by the wind. 

The priest drew back, crossing hiniRclf and mut¬ 
tering Latin prayer* or Spanish oath* aa they oc¬ 
curred to his mind. The building rocked again, 
and the lantern, shaken from it* nail, rolled on 
the floor and was extinguished. The roof lifted 
a little, dropped again with a slight jar, and a 
brace clattered down. 

For a time the door was blocked by a jam of 
men—a hearing, invisible mass, breathing hard 
and straining against itself as it tried to force 
an exit. Some of the men, feeling their way to 
the window* dropped through them; the rest at 
lost passed tnc doorway, and all made their way. 
crouching and leaning against the terrible blusts, 
to the nearest shelter, there to spend the night 
in vain endeavor* to keep out the wind-driven 
sand that blew in choking clouds through every 
crevice. 

Toward* daybreak the wind fell, nnd as the sun 
rose it was still. The oasia hat! disappeared. 
The sand, in wave* and wreaths like snowdrift*, 
lay thick upon it. In a few days, to be sure, the 
grusa would struggle through and once more 
cover the soil, but now the only green things 
visible were branches, wrenched by the wind 
from cottonwood tree*, lying here and there, em¬ 
bedded in the drifts. Tho spring* M ere glittering 
spots Bet in the yellow expanse, bordered by 
brown bands, where the water had darkend the 
o<iml. Gathered about one of the springs wa* a 
knot of men staring ut a large track, shaped like 
the iinprCHsion of a huge French roll, that had 
been pressed into the moiHt sand. Now and theu 
someone would Mag his head solemnly, but no¬ 
body spoke. Presently Bam joined the group, and 
all eyed him interrogatively. 

“No,” he said, in answer to their unuttered 
question, "*he ain’t nowhere. The women they 
»ay that *he let ju*’ ono yell, an’ then the mix' 
shut down so’s they couldn't sec nothin’. They 
all run anyhow, I reckon. Hog, he’s gone too. 
He might ’a’ run. but nobody ain’t seen him 
since— since the light* went out. Oh, Lord! 
Thi* lick* me.” 

“I ueeji many a camel-track in the ol* day* 
when they used to be goin’ through,” said a 
thick-shouldered miner who stood near, “an*, 
dead or alive, Highjolly’* com* back fer hi* wife, 
an’ on a camel, Idle he said he would. He’a took 
her off with him—somewhere." 

“That wa»n’t no live man we saw,” urged Sam 
with conviction. 

“What happened to them is that they got scar¬ 
ed and got lost in the storm out there on tho 
desert somewhere,” said the gambler impatiently. 
“A gang ought to be sent out to look for them, 
and sent out quick." 

“Bet they wish they wa* outer where Highjolly 
took ’em to. Eh? Hot down there. No? Lake 
to come back on the desert to cool off. How's 
that?” chirped Perrin cheerfully. 

“They are on the desert. You all aren’t fools 
enough to think a ghost came and packed them 
off, arc you?” rejoined the gambler. Tho ques¬ 
tion was addressed generally, but no one cored 
to take it upou himself to answer, until, at last, 
the miner broke the pause that followed. 

“ I don’t believe in ghosts,” hu said slowly, 
“an’ I don’t unbelieve in ’em. But I know that 
I ain’t los' uo ghoutw, an’ that 1 ain’t a-gouter go 
huntin’ any. An’ I know that thi* is a blame 
good thing to let alone." A* be finished he 
looked at t’arlo, who nodded an emphatic assent. 

“Ho won’t come back," said the King de¬ 
cidedly. “Highjolly won't come here no more." 

“I suppose he won't," assented Pete quietly- 
“No, I don’t suppose he will. 1 had some busi¬ 
ness with him, you see. About some horse*." 


f 



